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A COMPARATIVE STUDY WAS CONDUCTED OF PARENTS WHOSE SONS 
WERE SUCCESSFUL IN HIGH SCHOOL TO DETERMINE IF THE ATTITUDES 
AND BEHAVIORS AMONG THE LOWER WORKING-CLASS. PARENTS AND THE 
UPPER MIDDLE-CLASS PARENTS WERE SIMILAR. FAMILIES LIVING IN 
TWO MIDWESTERN CITIES WITH AT LEAST ONE SON IN GRADE 11 OR 12 
SERVED AS THE POPULATION. "SUCCESS IN SCHOOL" WAS DEFINED AS 
BEING RETAINED IN SCHOOL "IN GOOD STANDING." OCCUPATION OF 
THE "BREADWINNER" WAS USED TO IDENTIFY THE PROBABLE SOCIAL 
CLASS OF EACH FAMILY. THE SAMPLE CONSISTED OF 52 UPPER 
MIDDLE-CLASS PARENTS AND 47 LOWER WORKING-CLASS PARENTS. AN 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE OF 124 ITEMS WAS CONSTRUCTED AND 
ADMINISTERED TO THE MOTHERS IN BOTH GROUPS. ANALYSES WERE 

conducted by a three-step analysis--broad area, item, and 

BROAD AREA RELATIONSHIPS WITHIN THE SOCIAL CLASSES. AMONG THE 
CONCLUSIONS STATED WERE (1) SCHOOL-REINFORCEMENT BEHAVIORS OF 
PARENTS WERE FUNCTIONS OF THE RESIDENT COMMUNITY, (2) LOWER 
WORKING-CLASS PARENTS* BEHAVIORS WERE COMMON TO THOSE OF 
UPPER MIDDLE-CLASS PARENTS IN THE SAME COMMUNITY, AND (3) 

LOWER WORKING-CLASS FAMILIES, WHOSE SONS WERE SUCCESSFUL IN 
SCHOOL, HAD FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS SIMILAR TO THOSE OF THE 
UPPER-MIDDLE Class. IT was further INDICATED THAT THERE WERE 
DIFFERENCES WITHIN THE LOWER WORKING CLASS ITSELF AND THAT 
THE DIFFERENCES COULD AFFECT THE SUCCESS OF THE STUDENTS IN 
SCHOOL. (RS) 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Parents of today seem to be expressing more and more concern for 

the education of their children. They are becoming more aware of the 

* 

fact that the range of employment opportunities which will be open 
to their children will be determined by the amount of education they 
receive. Recent developments in technology leading to increased 
automation of our nation’s industry with resultant lessened employment 
opportunities for the unskilled are one reason for this increased 
parental concern. Parents also realize that the educational avenues 
which will be open to their sons will be dependent on their high 
•school achievements and this is a second reason for this increased 
parental concern. Awareness on the part of parents that education 
provides ideas for constructive use of the leisure time available to 
their sons is another reason for this increased parental concern. 

But education of youth is not merely a family problem or a family 
concern, it is a problem and a concern of America as a nation. 
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